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ABSTRACT 



The Deaf Parent to Hearing Parent project was developed to 
utilize the resources of the Deaf community to support the knowledge, skills, 
and networks of hearing parents raising deaf children. First, six deaf 
parents of deaf children met for focus group sessions to brainstorm the 
knowledge, strategies, and skills they had gained from personal parenting 
experience. Following this a group of deaf parents received volunteer 
training which focused on: research on deafness, communication methods, 
theories on teaching reading, and facilitation skills. The training meetings 
also looked at the perspectives of hearing parents who find out they have a 
deaf child and the process of mourning that such parents experience. The deaf 
parents then developed four family- focused workshops for hearing parents. 

This program uses local community sites and the resources of the Deaf 
community. Initial evaluation suggests a positive response by hearing 
parents. Pairing of a hearing parent with a deaf parent mentor is also 
planned. Contains 19 references. (DB) 
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Communicating Across Cultures: 

The Deaf Parent to Hearing Parent Project 1 



Introduction 

Educators everywhere will tell you that “parents are their child’s first teacher“ and that 
in order for education to be effective, families must be involved in education (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1994). Yet, the approach to family-school relations is usually 
uni-directional rather than reciprocal, with the flow of relations from school to 
community and the intent to improve families (Delgado-Gaitan, 1990). 

Whether schools are trying to recruit more parent volunteers, request support for 
homework, achieve a good turn-out on open house night, or enlist parents as members of 
local school councils, the focus is on the needs and practices of schools. The model of 
learning is one in which knowledge is transmitted from teachers to children, and from the 
schools to parents to children (Auerbach, 1989). Furthermore, the assumption is that 
school personnel have all the knowledge on teaching and learning (Moll, 1992). The 
focus on the value of schools for communities and their children is often rooted in a 
belief that families, communities, and children are deficient in the qualities, traits, and 
skills needed to educate. Schools then attempt to "overcome" what they see as the deficits 
of students by developing programs to compensate for what they believe to be lacking. 
These programs are often based in a skills approach which aims to "break down" 
learning, while overlooking the capacities, experiences, and culture that students and 
their families offer schools. 

One community which has been profoundly affected by the deficit model is the Deaf 
community. Deafness is defined as the lack of hearing and, sometimes, speech and is 
studied in departments of “speech pathology and communication disorders’’. 



’The' 1 Chicagoland Deaf Parent-to-Parent” project is funded through a grant from the 
United Way and offered through Jewish Family & Community Service of the Jewish 
Federation/Jewish United Fund of Chicago, and the Mendac Program Mt.Sinai Hospital. 
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Carver (1990) describes the problem more fully: 

The deficit model would have us believe that the problem lies within the deaf 
individual. The reality is that the problem lies within the environment by its 
failure to provide readily accessible communication and linguistic tools that can 
be quickly and easily used by the deaf individual. Traditional intervention and 
instructional strategies tend to utilize the deaf individual’s weaknesses for his/her 
educational development; audition/speech and the spoken language of the hearing 
society... In short the deficit model rather than making available as much 
information as possible in the most accessible way to the deaf child, withholds 
and limits it, thereby stunting his/her cognitive ability which is crucial to 
language and literacy development. 

More recently, in the wake of the civil rights movements of the 1960’s, activists in the 
Deaf community have begun to describe the perspectives, knowledge, and strengths of 
the Deaf as a culture. With the realization that the signed languages used by deaf 
communities are linguistically valid language schools are beginning to consider the 
possibilities of using the Deaf experience and perspective in teaching and learning. 
Culturally Responsive Education 

Educators in recent decades have described the difficulties when children and the 
people from whom they are receiving their education are from differing cultural, 
language, and experiential backgrounds. If we believe that knowledge of a child’s 
cultural group—its language, norms, values, and ways of doing things--is helpful in 
educating the child, then we know we must find a way to leam about their culture. One 
means which has been suggested for bridging the gaps which often exist is to develop 
partnerships with parents who can act as cultural translators (Delpit, 1995) and links to 
the cultural knowledge of the community (Cummins, 1989; Degado-Gaitan, 1990; 
Hulsebosch, 1996). The problem of developing culturally responsive teaching is made 
more complicated when neither the teachers nor the parents are members of the same 
cultural community as the child, as is the case with deaf children. 
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Ninety percent of deaf children are bom to hearing parents, most of whom have had 
little or no experience with the norms, values or language of the Deaf community (Schein 
& Delk, 1974). Thus, the Deaf are one of the few minority groups where children 
typically do not share in their own parents (Deaf) culture, and later join a community that 
has values that their parents often do not understand and where membership is denied to 
the Hearing parents 

Raising Deaf Children 2 

“My daughter is always asking Why ? Why ? It’s exhausting!” 

(Hearing parent of a six year old daughter/workshop participant) 

Deaf of hearing : 

Raising a deaf child can be very confusing and sometimes rather scary. They look just 
like other children. They ride bikes like the wind, run wildly into the street, climb to a 
treetop, go food shopping , swim in the lake, and eat lunch at MacDonalds. They do 
almost everything a hearing child does. They just don’t understand the restrictions parents 
need to put on some of these activities. They want to know why can’t you run in the street 
, why can’t you climb a tree too high, why can’t you swim out too far , why can’t you 
have ice-cream at MacDonalds, and why shouldn’t you stand in the. back of the cart at the 
food store. Often to a deaf child every thing is just “No! Don’t do that! Stop!” 

They can also participate in most of die activities with their hearing siblings: put their 
coat on to play in the snow; get in the car to go to the zoo; leave daycare on a fieldtrip; 
travel to Grandma’s for the holidays. They can do it all, they just don’t know why they’re 
doing it. They wonder is this something fun I’ll like to do or are we going to the doctor 
for a shot? And most hearing parents (at least in the beginning) don’t have a way to 
communicate those everyday things. Over time many children begin to resist being moved 




2 TypicaHy when the literature refers to deaf children they either explicitly or implicitly are 
discussing the 90% who are being raised by hearing parents. 
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around without any sense of control over their environment and the power struggles 
begin. 

Unfortunately as mutual frustration increases it be comes a barrier to language 
acquisition and parental attachment. Parent's Sign Language or the child's comprehension 
of spoken language can not be developed quickly enough to accommodate the 
physical/emotional growth of the deaf child. As children begin to move out into the world 
the lack of positive interactions a ways to communicate becomes much more problematic 
for families. This creates more pressure for the parents to try to learn more signs, or to 
increase practice of speech or aural training. 

Parents of deaf children are encouraged to send their children to school at a young age 
for early intervention programs. There the focus is on language development and 
remediation. Little attention is paid to the families' emotional state or to the day to day 
interactions that serve to help or hinder the child parent relationships. Schools seldom 
have the time or the expertise to help parents deal with the frustration that occurs between 
parent and child in the home. Schools often do not encounter these problems to the extent 
that the parents experience them and thus do not understand the parents frustration. The 
teachers have a means of communication with the children and so there is less 
miscommunication, as well classes are more structured and consistent than home life The 
educational focus is on language acquisition leading parents to feel that if they only learn 
signs or the children learn to speak then all their behavior/communication problems will 
end. Much effort is spent on parent and children learning vocabulary and little time is 
spent on discussion of non verbal reciprocal ( more rewarding) communication. 

Learning new communication systems /languages takes time. Thus, no matter how 
diligent the family is about language development activities they feel some failure in their 
ability to parent their deaf children, and this in turn influences the child's self perception. 
Ironically, though parents of deaf children are willing to participate in therapeutic or 
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educational activities for their children ( to remediate their deficiencies), they tend not to 
see themselves as having any needs. 

Deaf of deaf Deaf parents raising deaf children bring to child-rearing years of implicit 
as well as explicit experience, knowledge, and attitudes about what it means to be Deaf. 
Deaf parents intuitively think in visual ways, which is the best way to convey information 
to young deaf children who are just forming a language base. If hearing parents can 
begin to learn visual communication techniques it will lessen the frustration that occurs, 
due to a lack of a shared communication system, between parent and child which is so 
damaging to the parent child bonding . 

Although Deaf parents are raised in a society which sees them as disabled and can 
seldom avoid the attitudes of deficiency, they are also know what they, and their peers, 
have been capable of and, thus, are much more aware of their deaf children’s potential. 
"Deaf children of deaf parents tend to be more self-assured, better educated, more literate, 
and better equipped to deal with life in a hearing world, without requiring extensive 
intervention from professionals. As a result, deaf of deaf tend to function better than deaf 
children who are raised in hearing families. Most go on to higher education, become 
employed and successful at their vocations" (Carver, 1 993 ;.Padden, 1990; Sisco and 
Anderson, 1980). For deaf parents, their deaf children are 'normal' and they look forward 
to sharing their life experiences via their common language. 

Deaf parents as consultants 

Deaf parents who have raised successful deaf children can provide valuable insights 
into the strengths and needs of deaf children. Yet, they have seldom been sought out for 
their expertise. One reason is that parents, particularly parents of disenfranchised groups 
(such as low-income, language diverse, or African-American) who are seen as troubled 
and troubling are seldom sought out as resources on their children (Auerbach, 1 989; 
Delgado-Gaitan, 1990; Delpit, 1995). In addition, hearing parents and teachers of the deaf 




